




















THE JUTE 

in almost every land bend their heads 
beneath the weight of its light footsteps, 
as it gathers its sweet store. If is one of 
the most curious of all the insects, and is 
of interest to us on account of its skill 
and industry, as well as the benefits which 
it bestows on us by its honey and wax. 
Many, too, are the lessons which we may 
derive, from the bee: indeed, in some 
eastern la'nds, its name is deluralt, that is, 
“ she that speaketh.” Rightly, then, have 
learned men, in almfct every age, thought 
this little insect to be worthy 'of much 
attention. 

Aristotle and Pliny, who lived two 
thousand years since, and many in modem 
times, have studied its habits. We read 
of one person who, several hundred years 
ago, gave up nearly his whole life to the 
care of bees. Another is said to have 
spent his days in the forests where the 
wild bees made their koines, in order to 
observe all their ways with the greatest 
care. But the most remarkable writer on 
bees was M. Huber, a Hind gentleman. 







v AND ITS "WONDERS. 

who in his studies had the assistance of a 
manservant. 

A very large number of books have been 
written about the lioney-bee. It lias been 
said that no nation of the earth has had 
its history so often written as this little 
insect. 

The bee, or “ honey-fly,” as it was for¬ 
merly called in England, was well known 
in ancient times to the people of the land 
of Canaan. Honey and the honey-comb 
are often noticed inltthe Scriptures, and 
were among the luxuries of the earliest 
times. Judea is many times called a “ land 
flowing with milk and honey;” and though 
this no doubt refers to the richness of the 
country in general, yet the honey and milk 
spoken of must have been found in abun¬ 
dance, and been highly valued by the 
people. Honey was among the articles sent 
by Jacob as a gift to the governor oi 
Egypt, Gen. xliii. 11, an! also by David 
to his friends, 2 Sam. xvii. 29. Wild 
honey formed part of the food of John the 
Baptist in the wilderness, Matt.'iii. 4, and 
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was obtained from wild bees: and nearly 
all bees are wild in the east. They were 
numerous, and formed tbeir combs in any 
convenient place that offered—in the trees 
of the forests, or holes of the rocks. In 
these places were often found the richest 
honey-combs. Tims the Israelites were 
sometimes fed “ with honey out of the 
rods;.’,’ Honey was used at their meals, 
with butter or milk, as a pleasant article 
of food. The honey-comb, cut in slices, 
with bowls of milliard cream and boiled 
rice, is served up to strangers arid visitors 
at the present time by the Arabs, as Judea 
still preserves its character for an abun¬ 
dant supply of honey. 

¥e are told, that, in some parts of 
India, the forests swarm with bees, and 
large combs are seen hanging from the 
trees full of honey. They' appear to be 
very common throughout every part of 
Africa. On the western coast, near the 
river Gambia, the natives formerly paid 
much attention to the care of the bees. 
They had hives made of reeds and sedge, 
10 
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shaped like baskets, and hung on the 
outer houghs of the trees. The bees took 
possession of these hives, and built their 
combs in them. In some places, they 
were hung so thickly, that they looked, at 
a short distance, like large fruit on the 
branches. 

In South Africa, a party of Hottentots, 
who were in company with some travellers, 
once took several pounds of gobd honey 
from a hole which had been the dwelling 
of a little weasel. la .the same country, 
the bees’are often found occupying the 
nests or hills built by the white ants, 
when deserted, and left empty by them. 
The bees, in then' wild state, seem not 
very particular in choosing a place for 
them homes; or, perhaps, if they cannot 
find such a one as they like, they take the 
best they can get, and are satisfied with it. 

It is not always easy to discover the 
natural hives of wild bees. There are, 
however, two or three active little guides, 
which are of great service to those who 
are in search of honey. One of these, 
11 
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tering in a state of great excitement, it 
perclies on a branch beside the traveller, 
endeavouring by various wiles to attract 
Ms attentioniilid having succeeded in 
doing so, it flies lightly forward in a wavy 
course in the direction of the bees’ nest, 
alighting every now and then, and looking 
back to ascertain if the traveller is follow¬ 
ing it, all the time keeping up an incsssant 
twitter. When at length it arrives at the 
hollow tree, or deserted white ant’s hill, 
which contains the honey, it for a moment 
hovers over the nest, pointing to it with 
its hill, and then takes up its position on 
a neighbouring branch, anxiously awaiting 
its share of the spoil. When the honey is 
taken, which is accomplished by first 
stupifying the bees by burning grass at 
the entrance of their nest, the. honey-bird 
will often lead to a second and even to a 
third nest. The person thus following 
it generally whistles. The wild bees of 
Southern Africa exactly correspond with 
the domestic garden bees of England. They 
are very generally diffused throughout 
c 13 
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every part of Africa, bees-vrax forming a 
considerable part of the cargoes of ships 
trading to the Gold and Ivory coasts, and 
the district of Sierra Leone, on the western 
shores of Africa.” 

This singular bird, perhaps, finds itself 
unable to make war with the bees, or to 
get at the honey without more powerful 
help, and is thus led to invite the assist¬ 
ance of man. 

A little quadruped, called the honey- 
rattel, is equally clever in finding out the 
hidden nests, and in guiding tlie hunter 
to their sweet stores. 

Having briefly noticed where the honey¬ 
bee lives, we shall proceed to describe its 
form, senses, food, mode of life, and many 
other curious particulars; in all of which 
we shall see the proofs of the wisdom and 
goodness of God, the Creator of all things, 
who gave to this little insect the skill to 
contrive, and the power to construct its 
comb, and carry on its labours, whether 
in holes of the rocks or trees, or in the 
convenient hive. And as we mark the 
14 
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form of its body, so curious in all its parts, 
we shall perceive how well adapted each is 
to the use for which it was intended. The 
largest and most powerful animals in the 
world, the huge elephant, the patient 
camel, or the noble horse, are not more 
remarkable, as the work of the ..Creator, 
than the little bee. "When we look upon 
these, and all his works, we feel*that, 
though they speak not in words,'they yet 
seem silently to declare to every one, 

“ God made us: he is almighty in good¬ 
ness, in w’isdom, and in power.” 

God is indeed to be seen in tbe smallest 
of his works in creation. But we rise hi 
higher in knowledge when we learn his ■ A; 11 
character as made known in the sacred h' tihvj 
Scriptures. It is there we behold his J Iv . 
amazing love in the gift of a Saviour, that £ . 
sinners might be pardoned. Happy are p 

those who are taught this heavenly know- ‘S 
ledge, and who, through faith, receive '"h 
Christ as their Redeemer. There are H 
many who are unlearned in the wonders rP 1 '" 
of this world, but who have been made 






“wise unto salvation” by the enlighten¬ 
ing grace of the Holy Spirit. The one 
kind of knowledge is desirable, and should 
be sought after; the other is all imp* -1 * 
for without it we are lost. 
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| hairs, each hair, as seen through a powerful 

j From each side ot the head rises a long 
I horn, called an antenna, or feeler. These 

j smell, aa they have been observed to use 
them ns if they were trying the quality or 
I odour of flowers j but learned men are not? 
' agreed on this point. Their sense of smell 

| One of the most 'curious parts of the 
bee is the eye; it has been termed “a 
I world of wonders.” It consists of a large 
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number of facettes; that is, small pieces, 
each having a distinct surface, and when 
all are joined together, the eye appears 
like a large, cut diamond. Little hairs 
protect the facettes from injury and dust. 





A bee has two large eyes—one on each 
side of the head; and on the top of the 
head are three small eyes, or, as they are 
18 









they find shelter and a comfortable home. 
Hives are made of straw, boards, or glass: 
the city of the bees is built within the 
hive. Here we must look for their cun¬ 
ning work—the streets, the houses, the 
palaces, which they contrive. 

The family, or society, in each hive is 
always composed of three classes of bees : 
the queen, the drones, and the workers. 



The queen is the mother, as well as the 
sovereign, of the hive. In shape she is 
more slender than the other bees; her 
body is much longer, and tapers gradually 
to a point. Her legs are longer than 
theirs, but they have no “baskets.” Her 
wings are much shortfr, reaching but little 
20 
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more than half the length of her bodju 
She is armed with a bent or curved sting, 
hut she does not often use it. The colour 
of her back is dark brown, but the under 
part of her body is bright orange. 

The queen bee does no work, and she is 
treated with the greatest respect and at¬ 
tention by all the other bees. If she is 
killed, or by any accident they are deprived 
of her, they appear to be entirety without 
.comfort: they leave their work, and seem 
to lose all interest in their labours for a 
time. 

The drones, or males, are the largest of 
the bee family; they are nearly twice as 
large as the workers. Their bodies are 
thick and clumsy, and covered with hairs 
much more closely than the other bees. 
The head of the drone is large; so are its 
eyes; and its wing3 are very large, and 
quite as long as its body. The drones 
have no sting, nor have they any basket 
on their thighs. They make a loud droning, 
or dull humming noise. One of our poets 
calls the insect “ the lazy yawning drone 
21 
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and lienee, too, those who live in idleness 
arc sometimes called drones. 



The workers are the smallest bees of 
the hive. They are “busy bees*’ indeed, 
doing the work for all the rest. They 
collect the honey and pollen, (or fine 
powder found on a part of most flowers ;) 
they build the waxen cells, take care of 
the young, and defend the hive, so far as 
they are able, from enemies of every kind. 

The worker bed has a long, slender 
trunk or tube, with which it gathers the 
honey from the flowers; and its hinder 
legs are furnished with brushes and bas¬ 
kets, to collect the pollen and carry it 
safely to the hive. JSTo other bee has 
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these baskets but the worker bee. It 
converts some of its honey into poison, 



which it uses when it stings. Its means 
of defence, or sting, is so strong that it 
will pierce through a thick leather glove. 
See Chap. x. for an account of this sting. 

The office of the queen bee is to lay 
eggs in the cells prepared by the workers 
for that purpose. These cells differ in 
size or shape, as they are intended to 
contain eggs which are to become drones, 
or those that are to become workers. The 
royal cell, or that of the queen, is quite 
different from either. It is something- 
like a pear in shape; the upper, or largest 
part being fastened to the edges or sides of 
the comb; the smaller end. where the 




mouth or entrance to the cell is placed, 
always hanging downwards. 

Hie queen begins to lay the eggs early 
in the spring—a single one only in each 
cell. The number laid is increased as 
the weather becomes warmer. The eggs 
remain for full three days, and then a 
little worm is hatched in the bottom of 
each cell. These worms, or larvae, as they 
are called, open wide their mouths for food, 
and their wants are attended to by a part 
of the workers, called nurse bees, who 
feed them with a mixture of bee-bread, 
honey, and water, which they make into a 
kind of jelly. "When the worm is nearly 
full-grown, its food is put directly into its 
mouth by the nurse bees, very much as 
old birds feed their young. This is 
done for. five or six days. They then 
make a covering for each cell, and seal it 
over. This lid or covering is very different 
from that which the bees place over the : 
honey-cells. The honey-lid is of the purest i 
wax; but the lid which closes the cells 
containing the young is made of wax and 
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pollen mingled together, and dark in colour. 
As soon as the little worm is sealed up, 
it begins to wrap round itself a cocoon, or 
silken shroud, much like that of the silk¬ 
worm. This expands, fills the cell, and 
makes it smooth and soft. "While hidden 
in this covering it is called a chrysalis, 
and sometimes it is termed a pupa;* and 
this is the second change through v.hich 
it passes. Here the little .creature rests, 
seeming to have no life or powers of any 
kind, until the appointed time for it to. 
break from the confinement of its shroud 
and of its cell, and to come forth, entering, 
as it were, upon a new life. It is now a 
perfect bee; and, from its place of rest, 
as a poor lowly worm, it sails into the air, 
and enters upon new scenes and new 
employments. 

The singular change through which each 
little bee passes—the worm wrapped in its 

The word chrysalis denotes that it is of a golden 
yellow colour; and pupa signifies that the insect is 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, like an infant, or an 
Egyptian mummy. 
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shroud, shut up from the air and light, in 
a torpid, death-like state; then bursting 
its enclosure, and rising upward, on its 
light wings, a new and beautiful creature 
•—these things, so remarkable, bring to 
our minds thoughts of great interest to 
ourselves. "We must each lie down in the 
lonely grave, our bodies must crumble 
iuto< dust, and we be forgotten. But is j 
this the end of our being ? Oh no ! the ! 
day will come when all the dead shall hear ] 

the voice of the Son of man, and shall j 

come forth. The earth and the sea shall 
give up their dead. Then death shall be 
swallowed up of life. The children of 
God, who by the grace of the Holy Spirit 
have believed in Jesus, shall be clothed in 
the beautiful and spotless robe of Christ’s 
righteousness, and the day of their happi¬ 
ness and glory shall begin. 

The stars shall dim their brightness;; 

And, as a parched scroll, 

The earth shall fade—yet still shall live 
Th’ undying- human soul. 







what its duties and labours are to be for 
the rest of its life. For a day or two 
after it comes from its cell, the young bee 
is pale in colour, feeble, and unable to fly. 
But it soon gains strength, walks about 
upon the comb, seeks for the door of the 
hive, and prepares to go abroad, and to be 
useful. Within two days of its breaking 
from, its little cell the young worker bee' 
is engaged in collecting honey. From 
> that hour it is never idle. It seems never 
to tire, but is constantly busy and happy. 
The idle people are the unhappy people ; 
and those are the drones of society who 
do not love to work. , It is well, too, for 
the young to form habits of industry from 
their earliest years. 

“ Look now abroad. All creatures see, 

How they are fill’d with life and glee; 

The little bees among the flowers 
Have labour’d since the morning hours.” 

The drones of the hive are the males of 
the bee tribe; they have a short life. They 
are born, and die; and this is nearly all 
ot their history. Their name .is given 
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them from their lazj' habits, and because 
they live on the labours of others. When 
they are only a few months old, the work¬ 
ing bees either kill them with their stings, 
or drive them out of the hive to perish. 
Before the attack begins on the part of 
the working bees, the drones seem aware 
of their danger, and are seen running 
about the hive in great fear. Those which 
can, make their way to the front of the 
hive, where severe struggles take place; 
but though the drones are the largest 
bees, yet being without stings, they are 
soon overcome and pierced to death by the 
workers. The dead bodies of the slain may 
often be seen, toward the close of summer, 
scattered thickly around the door of their 
dwelling. 

The active working bee has plenty to 
do. It does not seek its own enjoyment; 
it is content to labour for the good of the 
society to which it belongs. But bow is 
the little creature furnished for its work P 
One of the principal things she has to do 
is to collect the pure fluid called the 
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laps or rubs off the 
nectar of the flow¬ 
ers, and passes it 
intohermouth. She 
keeps it folded up, 
or unfolds it verj' 
rapidly, at her plea¬ 
sure ; she pushes it 
forward, either in a 
curve or straight 
line, and darts it 
into every part of 
the flowers where 
honey is tobe found. tongue of a fee. 

.book at the active little insect as she 
alights upon an open flower! The blossom 
trembles upon its slender stem as she 
touches its soft leaves. The hum of her 
wings ceases, and her work begins. In 
an instant she unfolds her tongue; she 
extends it to its full length, then shortens 
it again, and passes it over both the upper 
and under surface of the beautiful petals, 
that she may wipe off from them all their 
nectar. All this time she keeps herself in 
* 31 
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constant motion. The nectar thus lapped 
out of the nectary of the flower is con¬ 
veyed to her honey-hag or crop, until this 
small deposit, by a secret process, becomes 
changed into pure honey. When she has 
completed her lading, she returns to the 
hive to dispose of it. The quantity brought 
each time in the honey-bag is about tbe 
size of a pea. The curious little bag in 
which sire carries her treasure, is entirely 
distinct from the stomach of the bee. 

When the bee arrives in the hive, she 
selects a cell already containing some 
honey, and pierces a hole in the crust 
formed on its surface, dropping from her 
mouth the honey which she has just 
brought home, and closing up the opening 
in the crust, leaving it quite covered. A 
single cell will hold the contents of many 
honey-bags. The honey intended for daily 
use is easy of access; but that which is 
stored up for winter and early spring is 
placed more out of the way, and each cell 
is carefully sealed with a waxen cover. 

The bees do not gather tins sweet -nectar 

33 
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from every flower.- Some of the most 
lovely of the ornaments of the garden, the 
roses, pinks, and carnations, afford them 
little or no supply, and tulips are hurtful 
and deadly ; "while from the more humble, 
fragrant plants, as the sweet marjoram, 
sage, and rosemary, they collect the finest 
and most delicate nectar, which soon be¬ 
comes .honey. In the early part of the 
season, the bee resorts to the (jatluns of 
the willow, poplar, and hazel trees, and 
begins to collect its sweets. As the season 
advances, when the apple-trees are loaded. 
with their fragrant blossoms, or when the 
air is perfumed with the richness of the 
white clover, then they are active and 
busy indeed. 

Of sunflowers, hollyhocks, white lilies, 
lemon-thyme, coltsfoot, and the white 
nettle, bees are very fond. But they much 
prefer to have everything on a large scale, 
and. whole fields of clover attract them 
more than single plants, even of the finest 
flowers. Their practice is, when collecting 
honey, to adhere to the same species of 
33 
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flower on which they first alight. They 
do not fly from the apple-tree to the clover, 
and thus mingle the nectar of the different 
plants; but from each single excursion 
they return to the hive with that which 
they have procured from one kind of 
flowers. 

Although the busy bees are usually so 
cautious, they have been known, yet very 
rarely, to collect honey of a poisonous 
nature. Some persons are said to have 
lost their lives at New York, many years 
ago, from eating wild honey which it was 
supposed had been collected by the bees 
from the flowers of a kind of wild laurel. 
Perhaps it was not easy for them to pro¬ 
cure a plentiful supply of food, when they 
were thus tempted to partake of that 
which rendered their honey injurious for 
the use of man. It is nob' known that 
this honey was hurtful to the bee itself. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

POLLEN—PROPOLIS—DIVISION OE LABOUR 
AMONG THE BEES. 

An important part of the hee’s labour, is to 
gather pollen from the flowers. Pollen is 
a fine powder found on the tops of the 
little stems which grow in the middle of a 
flower. Some have thought that the bee 
collects pollen from the flowers accident¬ 
ally, while it is in search of honey. Quite 
the contrary is the fact. The bee, while 
in search of nectar, does not collect pollen. 
It goes in search of pollen specially, and 
also for nectar. "When the pollen of the 
flower is ripe, and fit for the use of the 
bee, there is no nectar; when there is 
nectar, there is no pollen fit for its use in 
the flower. The pollen dust the bee care¬ 
fully wipes off with the brushes of her legs, 
and then kyicads it into little balls. The 






pollen, when thus kneaded, is called bee- 
bread. Mixed with a very small portion 
of honey, it forms the food with which the 
young worms, or bees, are fed in their cells. 

Let us look at another 
wonderful contrivance 
with which this little m- 
. sect is furnished. In 
the middle of the hind 
pair of the bee’s legs 
! there is formed a kind 
of basket surrounded by 
strong thickly-set hairs. 
"Whatever the bee places 
im-D i.eg of the uEE. in these' baskets is pre¬ 
vented from falling out by the hairs or 
bristles around the edge. Into each of 
these she puts the little balls of pollen, 
and conveys them to the hive as safely as 
the eggs bought at market are carried 
home in our baskets. 

As the little bee returns with its load, 
it is sometimes met at the entrance of the 
hive by the nursing bees, who relieve her. 
at once of a part, or of all that she has 
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brought home; or she enters the hive, and 
walks about for a few moments, always, 
whether standing or walking, beating with 
her wings and making a noise, as if to call 
her companions around her. Three or 
four bees, or frequently many more, go to 
• her, and begin to lighten her load, each 
taking small pieces in their mouths, and 
carrying them away. Whatever is'col¬ 
lected more than is wanted for present use 
for food, they pack most curiously in the 
cells. As each cell is filled, they cover it 
over with a kind of varnish, or propolis, 
(which we describe on the next page,) to 
make it air-tight, and preserve its con¬ 
tents from injury. 

In the spring of the year, when the bees 
first begin their work, scarcely a single 
labourer will be seen returning to the hive 
without these balls of pollen iu its baskets. 
The balls are always of the same colour as 
the anther-dust of the flowers from which 
it is collected, most commonly the various 
shades of yellow, pale greenish yellow, or 
deep orange. As the bee visits but one 
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species of flower on each journey from the 
hive, the different kinds of pollen are never 
mixed, but the halls are of one colour. 
The bees choose the morning for collecting 
this dust, probably because the early dew 
enables them the better to mould it into 
little balls. 

There is a gummy substance, called 
propolis,* of which the bees make much 
use: it is of a reddish-brown colour ; it is 
soft, will pull out in a long thread, and has 
a fragrant smell. The bees obtain it from 
various trees, and carry it home in their 
baskets. The leaf-buds of the poplar, the 
pine, the birch, and the alder all yield a 
gluey gum-like juice of this description, 
The propolis, or, as it has been called, 
“bee-gum,” is used by the insects to stop 
up every crack and crevice in the hive, 
through which cold, or wet, or any enemy 
might enter, to fix their combs to the sides 

* “Tho term propolis is derived from the Greek, 
and signifies ‘before the city,’ bees having been ob¬ 
served to make use of it in strengthening the .outworks 
of their city.”— Dr. Sevan an the Honey See. 
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polish the rough work of the cells, and 
those that wait or guard, are attentive to 
maintain the order and happiness of the 
whole hive. At the same time, they are 
kind to each other, and always willing to 
share with each other the fruit of their 
toil. 

May we not look upon the little bee as, 
in these things, affording an example to 
each of us ? Are all these good habits 
observed by us in our families, and do we 
consider the wants and the happiness of 
those whom we love, as placed much in 
our care ? We may go to the bee, as well 
as to the ant, and learn lessons of true 
wisdom. 

The bee wastes nothing of the materials 
for her work, or of the time granted her to 
labour; but goes on to lay up a store of 
provisions for a time of need, rather than 
to enjoy in idle pleasure the sunny day 
and the present hour. We should never 
let plenty tempt us to be wasteful and 
extravagant; and, especially, we cannot 
value too highly the time present as a 









We may loam from the Bee the wise man’s lo 
“ The hand of the diligent gathereth store 
She plies in her calling from mom till night, 
For tires in her labour, nor flags in her flight 
From numberless blossoms of every hue, 

She gathers the nectar and sips the dew. 

Then homewards she speeds 
O’er the fragrant meads, 

And she hums, as she goes, her thankful lay : 
Let our thanks, too, arise 
For our daily supplies, 

As. homeward and heavenward we haste on our 
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CHAPTEE Y. 

THE HITE-THE HONEYCOMB, 

The hives of various kinds, of different 
size and shape, which we provide for the 
use of the kees, are not quite necessary to 
their labours. They could do without all 
that we do for them, as we see in the case 
of the wild bees, which build their nests 
in a hollow tree, or any other place they 
like, where they could find room. But we 
are very willing to furnish them with a 
home, neat and pretty in appearance, and 
convenient in arrangement, in order that 
we may obtain in return from them the 
sweets they prepare so skilfully. Hives 
are now so contrived that honey may be 
taken from the bees without killing them to 
obtain it. The practice of destroying them 
is now not so common as it used to be. 
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The inside of a bee-hive contains many 
wonders; it is a city on a small scale, 
with its regular streets and dwellings, 
built on the most perfect plan that could 
possibly have been contrived for the use 
of the inhabitants. Some of these build¬ 
ings are store-houses for food; in some, 
the bees live; and a few, more spacious 
than the rest, are the cradles of the queens, 
or mothers of the hive. What could you 
have more ? But the material of which 
this city is built is one which man, with 
all his skill and his knowledge, knows Dot 
how to produce; and the city itself, the 
wisest builder among us could not have 
planned with more wisdom. Tet this is 
the work of a society of curious insects: 
and all the wonders which they perforin 
we cannot fully understand, with all the 
powers of reason which we enjoy. God, 
who careth for the raven, and heareth its 
cry for food, careth also for the little bee. 
From Him also came all our gifts ; we have 
received from the same kind hand every¬ 
thing we call our own. Here, we are on 
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a level with the inferior creatures of his 
power; but oh, how raised above them in 
the possession of the soul, in the gift of 
eternal life! 

A piece of honeycomb is a flattish cake, 
composed of two ranges of cells backed 
against each other, with a partition be¬ 
tween, which is the floor of each range. 



The cells stand side by side, the two 
ranges in the same piece of comb thus 
opening exactly opposite to each other 
into the streets running between the 
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combs. A well-filled hive contains many 
of these ranges or combs. 

The combs are about half an inch apart, 
leaving the passage or “street” between 
wide enough to allow two bees to work on 
cells opposite to each other at the same 
time, if necessary, and to pass each other 
freely. There are, also, openings left 
through different parts of the combs, form¬ 
ing shorter streets, or cross-cuts; others 
are a kind of highways or roads, connect¬ 
ing remote parts of the hive, and for the 
bees to save their time in going round. 

a Thus nimbly do they ply their twinkling feet, 
Stretch out the soften’d mass, and form the street 
"With many a cross-way path, and postern gate, 
That shorten to then* range the spreading state.” 

The shape of each 
cell in the comb is 
that of a hexagon, 
as it is called, having 
six equal sides. No 
other shape would 
do nearly so well to 
save room, to give 
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the greatest strength, and save the wax 
used in building the cells. Their sides 
fit into each other as no other shape 
would. 

If the cells had been 
quite round, which seems 
best suited to the shape 
of the insect, there would 
have been room wasted in 
joining them together, as 
may be seen by comparing this figure with 
that given above, which is the real shape 
of the cells. Formerly biscuits for ships’ 
crews were made round, and thus much 
room was taken up in the stowage; but a 
lesson has been learnt from the honey-bee, 
and they are now made of the shape of its 
cell, six-sided, by which room is gained in 
packing or stowage. 

Another important saving of wax, as 
well as room, is gained by making one 
common partition serve as the floor for 
two ranges of cells.- Had they been formed 
in single ranges only, opening but on one 
side, and ..streets between, more room 








would have been required, and more ma¬ 
terial for building. 

Eacli cell would be weaker, too, bad it 
stood alone and separate from other cells ; 
while all are strengthened by their close 
union. Both the sides and bottoms of the 
cells are so thin, as that three or four are 
equal only to a sheet of common writing 
paper; and as walls so thin would be 
crumbling and breaking at the edge, from 
the passing in and out of the bees, they 
make a ledge or border round each cell at 
least three times thicker than the sides. 

If we examine the floor of these cells, 
which is the division between the two 
ranges of cells in the same cake of comb, 
we shall find it not flat, or a straight line, 
but the floor of each cell has three sloping 
sides, meeting in a point in the centre. 
The bottom of a cell in one range of combs 
is not, therefore, the bottom of the cell on 
the opposite side of the comb, but portions 
of three cells on one side meet in the 
centre of the other. Thus the bottom of 
each cell rests against the point where 
4S 
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three partitions meet on the other side, 
and is supported by the walls of the cell 
opposite, which gives it all the strength 
possible, while this is exactly the best plan 
to save the.wax and the room. 

A problem was once given to a celebrated 
mathematician; namely, to show how a 
certain portion of wax could be made to 
form cells of the same size and shap®, so 
as to give the greatest strength, dnd the 
rriost room, and, at the same time, to use 
the smallest quantity of the material. 
After trying the question by the strictest 
rules of geometry, the answer proved that 
the bees had acted as if acquainted with 
all these principles, and had, in the most 
simple and perfect manner, secured every 
advantage of arrangement in the building 
of their cells. 

It may be asked, Of what use are these 
cells ? "Why is not the honey stored in. a 
heap, or in one large reservoir ? The 
reason is, that it would thus ferment, and 
soon become corrupt. If a jar of honey 
be kept at $he same heat as that of the 
r 49 
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interior of a hive in warm weather, the 
honey soon spoils. But by the simple 
process employed by the bee, of placing 
it in a great number of small cells, the 
quantity is too small to pass through the 
same chemical changes as a mass at the 
same temperature. "What* then, could the 
bee do with the honey if she had not the 
was;, and had not been taught how to 
build the cells ? 'Where could she find 
her winter’s store, when the flowers no 
longer are seen in the fields and gardens ? 
But G-od has given her this wisdom and 
still: it is indeed his work; and all his 
works axe full of wonders, which, while 
they claim our notice, should also awaken 
our admiration and gratitude. 

Thus we have seen in the formation of 
the honeycomb the marks of strength, 
lightness, beauty, admirable finish and 
adaptation ; presenting a contrast to the 
best specimens of human labour, which 
never fail to appear clumsy and imperfect, 
when compared with the works of the 
little bee. How marvellous is it, that'to 
50 
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a poor little insect, so trifling in the sight 
of man, the Maker of all things should 
have given such wonderful powers! We 
must be blind, indeed, if we who observe 
these things perceive not in them some¬ 
thing of “the loving-kindness of the 
Lord.” 





CHAPTER VI. 

WAX-MAKEES—BUIMOTG THE COMB — 
BEES’ STOBE-CELLS AHD CEADLES. 

The substance of which the honeycomb is 
formed is wax. But where do the bees 
procure this material ? and how do they 
use it in their work ? ' The wax is a .secre¬ 
tion from the body of the insect. It first 
appears, formed in the shape of little scales, 
between the segments or rings of the body 
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of the bee, on the under side, when she is 
preparing to build her comb. The pro¬ 
duction of the wax by the bee is very sin¬ 
gular, and for a long time it was scarcely 
at all understood, and even now we have 
much to learn respecting it. 

When a swarm of bees quit an old 
hive to take possession of a new one, they 
always go laden plentifully with honey. 
There aro several advantages in tk& course 
of the bees, which we may clearly perceive. 
The first is, that when they are filled with 
honey they are always good-tempered, and 
are seldom, if ever, known to sting. They 
are thus easily managed by the person 
whose place it is to hive them, as it is 
called ; and, even if they settle on him, he 
has little to fear, as, unless really injured, 
or especially provoked, not a single bee 
will harm him. Then, in case of stormy 
weather occurring, and continuing for two 
or three days, so that the bees cannot go 
out for their food, this honey which they 
carry with them is most useful to them, 
and, indeec}, prevents them from perishing 
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with hunger. Then, again, they take this 
honey with them in order that they may 
be prepared with the wax,, and have it 
ready for building the comb. "We see the 
instinct of these little creatures in these 
prudent arrangements. 

The wax-makers thus furnished with 
their portion of sweet for their proposed 
worjk begin by suspending themselves 
in garlands or festoons from the roof of 
the hire. In a glass hive, thin slips of 
wood have sometimes been fastened with 
glue to the arch of the hive, at a little dis¬ 
tance apart, as a support to the bees, 
because of the smoothness of the glass. 

Those who first reach the top fix them¬ 
selves there by the fore-feet: others, 
scrambling up the sides, join them by 
taking hold with their fore-feet of the 
hind-legs of the first; and thus they form 
a bind of chain, fastened by the two ends 
to the top of the hive, and serving as 
ladders, or a bridge, to assist others in 
ascending. Thus they continue to arrange 
themselves—the festoons crossing the hive 
54 
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in various directions, or falling gracefully 
down from the roof; at length forming in 
the centre a thick cluster of bees, and 
hanging , from the top to the bottom of 
the hive. 

One object of-the bees, in thus cluster¬ 
ing together, is, doubtless, to raise the 
temperature of the hive—to make it so 
warm that the wax will soften sufficiently 
for them to work with it, and i>use it as 
they wish. Wax in hard, dry scales, and 
in a cool place, would be difficult for them 
to manage. 

After arranging themselves in the 
manner described, the wax-makers remain 
quiet and motionless for nearly twenty- 
four hours. During this time the wax is 
forming, and at length it appears in thin 
scales on the under part of the body, 
between the rings. These scales of wax 
are secreted, or separated, from the honey, 
or syrup of sugar, which the bee had pre¬ 
viously taken into her honey-bag. 

"When the wax is formed and ready for 
use, a single worker disengages itself from 
’ 5 5 
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one of the inner festoons of the cluster, 
and makes its way to the roof of the hive, 
to begin the comb. It flies itself near 
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the centre, and then turns around, and 
•with its ‘head drives away the other bees, 
till a clear space is made, an inch or more 
in size, where it can move freely. This 
bee is the founder of the comb. 

The worker-bee is provided with a pair 
of pincers at the joint of her hind-legs ; 
with these she now seizes a scale of the 
wax formed under her body, and, drawing 
it forward with the claws of her fore-legs, 
conveys it to her mouth. Here she breaks 
the little scale into pieces, softening it all 
the time with a frothy liquid from her 
tongue. This gives it a whiteness and 
clearness which it had not before, and it 
comes out of the mouth of the bee in the 
form of a very narrow ribbon. , Then she 
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takes it up again with her claws, moistens 
it once more, works it over, and passes it 
a second time from her mouth, but in an 
opposite direction. Throughout this pro¬ 
cess, the tongue of the bee, as she applies 
it to the wax, puts on various shapes: 
sometimes it is flat, like a trowel, and 
sometimes pointed, as a pencil. 

When the particles of wax are thus? 
softened and prepared, the founder-bee, 
who is about to begin the comb, places 
them against the roof of the hive, arrang¬ 
ing them as she pleases with the point of 
her jaws. She then takes a second scale 
from her body, and employs it in the same 
manner, uniting the particles with those of 
the first; and again a third, until she has 
disposed of all she has; when she quits 
her work and disappears among her com¬ 
panions. 

Another worker-bee, with wax under 
her rings, now leaves the cluster, and, 
suspends herself to the same spot, and 
taking out a scale wdth the pincers of her 
hind-legs, passes it into her mouth, and 
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goes on with the work in the same way, 
joining her prepared wax to the other, and 
placing it in a line with the deposit made 
by the first bee. A third succeeds ; then 
another; all following one and the same 
course, till a little low partition of wax, 
two-thirds of an inch in length, and about 
two-thirds of the height of a cell, is formed 
-against the roof of the hive. If any 
particle t of the wax is placed improperly 
by one bee, the next coming removes it to 
the proper place. 

Thus the foundation of the cells is laid; 
but no trace of their shape or size is yet 
to he seen. The work is now to be taken 
up by another set of bees. Just as we 
have seen bricklayers engaged in building 
the walls of a house, and labourers supply¬ 
ing them with loads of brick and mortar 
necessary for carrying on their work: so 
we may call the first bees the labourers, 
who prepare the materials and lay the 
foundation, and those that come after them 
the masons, who are to finish the house. 
The wax-makers having commenced the 
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combs, the nurse or sculpture-bees follow 
to construct the cells. 

No sooner is the little mass of wax 
large enough to admit a nurse or sculpture- 
bee between the wax-makers, than she 
begins her work. On one side of the 
waxen wall she makes a hollow with her 
jaws; this hollow is about the size, and 
is intended for the bottom, of a single ^cell. 
When the bee has worked some minutes, 
she retires, and another follows, making 
the cavity deeper, and raising up the 
walls around, and giving them their 
proper shape. When a cell is partly 
finished, two others are begun at the back 
of it, and another on each side; and thus 
the work goes on till, by degrees, the 
whole is-completed. 

The bees appear to judge of the quality 
and fitness of all their work by means of 
their antennas, or feelers. Every particle 
of wax they use they feel over with these 
organs, which are so flexible and delicate 
that they are to them in the place of eyes 
and hands: they serve as compasses and 
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measures, and guide them in every part of 
their work. Bees are averse to light, and 
quickly close up every chink by which it 
could enter. In darkness the bee builds 
her curious comb, fills the cells with honey, 
feeds the young, and attends to all their 
wants. 

“While the cells are building, they appear 
to h e of a dull white colour: the was is 
soft, and not quite smooth ;-bub, in a few 
days, a yellow tint is spread over them, 
particularly at the edges, which become 
firmer, less brittle, and more solid. Before 
this change, the comb would crumble and 
break at the slightest touch. It is not 
yet known what gives the yellow colouring 

“Thus, with sharp sickle, or with sharper tooth, 
They square each portion, and each angle smooth, 
Till now, in finish’d pride, two radiant rows 
Of snow-white cells one mutual base disclose. 

Six shining panels gird each polish’d round— 

The door’s fine rim, with waxen fillet hound ; 
While walls so thin, with sister walls combined^' 
Weak in themselves, a sure dependence find.” 
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The cells of the honeycomb are used 
for storing honey and bee-bread, and for 
cradles for the young bees. The cells in 
which the workers are reared are begun 
first: they never vary in size. They are 
smaller than those for the drones. The 
drone-cells are generally placed in the 
middle or sides of the comb, seldom in the 
upper part. The royal 
cells for the queens are 
built last of all. Of 
these there are usually 
four or five, and some¬ 
times ten or twelve, in 
a hive. When a queen 
lias come forth, the cell 
is partially eaten away 
by tbe bees, and reduced 
in size, so as to resemble an acorn-cup in 
shape, and they neatly fill up tbe space 
with a row of common cells, that no room 
may be lost. 

How, let us again remember tbe good¬ 
ness of God in so singularly endowing the 
little bee with such wisdom and skill. 

G C-l 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

DEATII OF A QUEEN BEE—CARE OF THE 
TOTING. 

The attention of the bees to the queen of 
the hive is very singular. As she* moves 
about the hive with a slow and dignified 
step, the worker-bees turn their heads 
respectfully towards her, like so many 
courtiers in the presence of royalty. 
Wherever she goes, they clear her path, 
or form a circle round her, as a sort of 
body-guard. When she rests from her 
labours, they approach her with respect, 
lick her face, offer her honey, and render 
her every mark of obedience. 

When a queen dies, or when she is 
removed from the hive, the bees do not at 
first seem to perceive it, and continue 
their labours as usual. But in a few 
hours they become disturbed near the 
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spot which the queen had occupied: the 
movement soon spreads, and many of the 
bees leave their work, forsake the young, 
and run hither and thither in great alarm. 
As the bees meet each other in the hive, 
they stop and cross their antennas, or 
horns ; those who first heard the sad story 
of their loss seem telling the other bees, 
by gently tapping them with these slender 
bu£ wpndrous parts of their bodies. 

Thus the tidings circulate till the whole 
hive is in confusion. The workers run 
over the combs, and against each.otber in 
burry and disorder, rush to the entrance 
of the hive, return and spread themselves 
around, then go out again, and again 
return. The hum within the hive becomes 
mournful, and thus it continues for several 
hours. At length they begin to be quiet 
once more : they now return to their work, 
and soon take steps to repair their loss. 

If a stranger queen from another hive 
is given to the bees in a shorter period 
than twelve hours after their loss, .they 
will not receive her as thqir sovereign, 
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but treat her as they would a stranger at 
any other time; but if twice that number 
of hours have passed by since they lost 
their queen, and a new one is intro¬ 
duced, it is singular that they seem then 
to have forgotten their former queen so 
far as to be willing to adopt another. 

The moment this stranger is placed 
upon a comb, the workers who are .near 
first touch her with their little hoVns, and 
then pass them aE over her body, when 
they retire and give room to others, who 
salute her in the same manner, and give 
her honey to eat. All then beat their 
wings at the same time, and range them¬ 
selves in a circle round her. A general 
agitation seems to pass through the hive; 
many others draw near, touch the stranger, 
offer her honey, and fall behind again, all 
continuing to shake their wings. At last 
she moves, and the circle opens to let her 
pass; then they follow her, and soon she 
appears the acknowledged queen in all 
parts of the hive. It is related by Dr. 
Evans, that he once observed a queen bee 
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lying on some honeycomb, in the act of j 
dying. Six bees, with their faces turned 
towards her, gently fanned their wings, 
and held their stings unsheathed, like 
sentinels with fixed bayonets. He offered 
to these guardian bees some honey, but j 
they were so taken up with the care of 
their dying queen, that they would not 
touph a drop. The queen shortly died; j 

and omthe day after her body was found j 

still guarded by’the faithful attendants, 
who refused from that time all honey, 
gradually pined, and in three days their 
dead bodies lay by the side of their queen’s. 

The worms from which the queens come 
are hatched successively one at a time; 
and, unless they are needed to lead out 
swarms, the workers'keep them in con¬ 
finement in their cells, (covering them 
with lids of wax,) to prevent them from 
killing each other, or being killed by the 
reigning queen. As they must be fed, 
a small hole is made in each waxen lid, 
through which the captive queen thrusts j 
her tongue and receives her food from the j 
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nurse-bees. While in this confinement, 
she utters a low, complaining note. 

While the workers thus prevent the 
young queens from leaving their cells, if 
they need a sovereign for their hive, or to 
conduct a swarm, they always set free the 
eldest first, and only one at a time. Pro¬ 
bably they know their age by the noise 
which these little creatures make while 
they are covered up in their cells, this Aoise 
becoming sharper and louder as they grow 
older and increase in strength. 

It is a remarkable fact, that, if the death 
of a queen should occur, no eggs being 
left in the royal cells, the bees can at once 
supply her place, if she left worker eggs 
in the cells, or their larva; less than four 
days old. To do this, they select one or 
more from the young worker brood, and 
make a royal cell or cradle for each, by 
tearing down the partition between and 
throwing three common cells into one, 
afterwards making it larger and deeper. 
The chosen grub is then plentifully fed 
with the royal jelly, or the food of the 
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queens, which, is much more sharp and 
biting in taste than that given to other 
bees. Thus cradled and thus fed, the 
insect grows larger, and leaves its cell a 
queen, although otherwise it would have 
remained a common worker-bee. The 
queen bee sometimes makes a clicking 
kind of uoise, which has been called “ the 
voicp of sovereignty.” Huber, the natural- j 
ist, states that he has often heard it, and 
noticed the singular effects of it. The 
queen, crossing her wings upon her back, 
litters her “ click, click,” when the worker- 
bees at once seem struck with fear, and 
remain without any motion. This sound 
is also used when she calls them to face 
any enemy which attacks the hive; or if 
about to lead out a new swarm, it is a 
summons to follow her. 

Sometimes a stranger queen enters a 
hive, when the workers, who act as senti¬ 
nels, fall at once upon her, seize her by 
the legs or wings, and form a close circle 
around ber. Other bees from the inner 
part of the hive soon come to their assist- 
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fince, and encircle the stranger queen more 
closely, all with their heads towards her. 
They thus keep her a prisoner, and often 
till she dies from want of food. 

The care of the bees for the young 
brood is very great, and nothing awakens 
their anger so much as to meddle with 
them. In a new hive, they first prepare 
the cells which are to serve as cradles for 
the young; and they collect very little 
honey till after they have laid up an ample 
store of bee-bread for their food. By 
watching them in the spring-time, they 
may he seen constantly returning, one 
after another, in rapid succession, alight¬ 
ing on the hoard in front of the hive, their 
baskets filled with the treasure they have 
gathered by flying from flower to flower, 
brushing from the stamens the soft dust, 
and kneading it into halls. They quickly „ 
deposit the contents of their baskets, and 
go hack for a new load. 

This bee-bread is carefully stored up, 
and'kept until the eggs are hatched which 
the queen bee has laid in the different 
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cells, when the little worms or larvae are 
fed by those of the workers who are nurse- 
bees. They put their heads into each cell 
containing the young worms while they 
feed them, and then pass on to the next; 
others, coming by, look in, and, appearing 
to see with a glance that all is right, do 
nothing unless they find a cell where 
some food is needed. This food the nurse- 
/bees' adj.pt to the different ages of the 
young worms ; and for the youngest it is 
made very simple and insipid, as suited to 
their taste. 

Thus all are nursed and fed till they 
are ready to spin their cocoons; and so 
careful are the bees of the quantity of food 
they give out, that not a. particle is left 
behind to be wasted when the young bees 
come forth from their cells. We see, 
from all this, that these little creatures 
may well be called “busy bees,” as they 
are described in the following pleasing 
verses :— 

“ Thou werfc out betimes, thou busy, busy Bee! 

When abroad I took my early way; 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SWAEMIHG OB THE BEES. 

Thb bee of most consequence in all the 
hive is oof course, the royal mother and 
head of all, the queen. She fe always the 
leader of a new swarm. The swarming of 
the bees is very singular. It occurs when 
the bee family has become too . large for 
the hive. They then send off a colony to 
seek a new home for themselves. ' 

In the spring, when the weather begins 
to be settled and warm, the first swarm 
usually goes forth. The hive is then well 
stocked with eggs, and is likely to become 
crowded. If plenty of room i3 given to 
the bees, they do not often swarm. The 
best swarms are those which leave the 
hive early in the season—-as, if it is later 
than June, they have not time to build 
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| their comb, and to proride themselves with 
: sufficient food for the next'winter; while 

i | a strong, active swarm, going oft’ early, 
|j will make honey enough for the use of the 
|' hive, and some to spare for the owner. A 
l) common swarm consists of from 12,000 to 

I 20,000 bees. 

| The first swarm of the season is led by 
the old queen, after she has laid a great 
number of eggs in the different ct*lls of 
the hive. When the young worms in the 
I royal cells are nearly ready to come forth 
and appear in the hive, the queen-mother 
leaves it, taking along with her a swarm. 
More than one queen is never suffered to 
live at the same time in the hive, and she 
is really obliged, as it were, to leave her 
old home. If she were to remain till the 
young queens left their cells, none of them 
would be saved; for she, having so much 
more strength than they, would destroy 
them as soon as they appeared. 

After the old queen lias conducted the 
first swarm from the hive, the remaining 
bees take particular care of the worms in 
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the royal cells, especially to prevent them 
from leaving the cells as they are hatched, 
except at intervals of several days. At 
length, the female hatched from the egg 
laid earliest leaves her cell, and at first 
the workers appear to treat her with in¬ 
difference. But she seems immediately 
to feel the greatest anxiety to destroy 
those who are her rivals, and she tries to 
get ht them in their cradles, hut the 
workers will not allow lieft No sooner 
does she approach than they bite, pull, 
and worry her, till she is forced to remove ; 
and thus she .goes from one royal cell to 
another, scarcely finding a place of rest 
for a moment. She passes through the 
different groups of workers very much 
agitated, and at length a general confusion 
takes place. In a few minutes notice 
seems to have reached all the bees; the 
young queen rushes towards the door, e 
crowd follow after her, and the seconc 
swarm passes out of the hive. The same 
circumstances may even occur again, whei 
another queen is set at liberty, and a thirc 
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'colony may go out from the old hive in 
the same season. 

“ See where, with hurried steps, the swarming throng 
Pace o’er tile liire, and seem, with plaintive song, 
To invite their loitering queen—now range the floor, 
And hang in cluster’d columns from the door; 

Or now, in restless rings, around they fly, 

Nor spoil thev sip, nor load the hollow thigh : 

E’en the dull' drone his wonted ease gives o’er, 
Flaps the unwieldy wing, and longs to soar.” 

Before the emigrant bees leave the 
hive, they are busily engaged in eating a 
hearty meal, after which they do not 
taste any more honey until safe in their 
new home. A lively writer says of them, 
“ They never swarm without a good stock 
of honey in their inside, to enable them 
to make a fair start in their new house¬ 
keeping.” When they leave the hive, they 
hover for a few moments around it, as if 
to give time for all who wish to join them, 
and then fly into the air. They do not 
often rise very high, hut most frequently 
settle on the limb of some tree not far 
from their old dwelling. On whatever 
branch the queen chooses to alight, the 
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at intervals for several days from the hive, 
and all within seems hustle and movement, 
the bees are probably preparing for their 
departure. They are then watched more 
carefully than before. Immediately before 
the swarming, a still louder hum is heard, 
and then they rush suddenly to the outlet 
of the hive, and depart. 

If they settle on a tree near at hand, as 
soon as it is perceived that they are quiet, 
preparation is made to hive them. The 
owner first gets ready a clean new hive, 
then places a table, covered with a cloth 
or blanket, under the limb of the tree 
where they are clustering, and some skilful 
person, not afraid of the little creatures, 
takes up the empty hive, holds it bottom 
upwards directly under the bees, and 
shaking the bough a little, they nearly all 
fall into it. The hive is then set down 
upon the table, with one or more of its 
sides raised on small blocks, to admit such 
of the bees as are still outside. 

Some persons prefer placing the hive 
on the table with one side raised, and 
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shaking and brushing the bees on to the. 
table directly before it, when they soon, 
perceive it and enter it at once; or, if a 
few take wing, or settle on the outside of 
the hive at first, they return and follow 
their companions. When nearly all appear 
to have entered, the hive is removed to 
the place it is to occupy, commonly ranged 
in order with the other hives. The bees 
are soon at home in their new dwelling, 
and begin to prepare their wax, and build 
their comb. 

How remarkable is the change which 
has now taken place in these curious 
insects, by which they care not to return 
any more to their former abode! Its 
location is not altered. There it stands, 
in the same spot: to us it appears un¬ 
changed. Yet the little creature is never, 
by any mishap, or mistake, . or sudden 
surprise, again led to enter its door. Its 
new home has now all the attraction; 
there is its queen, its family there, and 
it has no further interest in its old 
habitation, 
so 
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But the parent hive is not left empty 
after the departure of the swarm. The 
bees which emigrate are not always the 
youth of the colony; many of these remain, 
and others are hatched from the stock of 
eggs of workers, which the queen has 
always left in the cells. At the time 
when the swarm went off, some of the 
bees were abroad at their work, ranging 
through the country, and these return in 
the evening, and form, with those left in 
the hive, a large family still. In two or 
three days’ time perfect order is restored ; 
the nursing-bees attend to their proper 
business, taking charge of the young, and 
watching the cells containing the future 
queens. 

Many villagers once supposed that a 
noise called tanging, or ringing, was useful 
in leading the bees to settle. And even 
at the present day there may sometimes 
be seen a family of cottagers, wbo have 
caught sight of a swarm of stray or wild 
bees resting near their house—the mother 
with a tin pan and large door key, smartly 
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knocking them together, whilst the chil¬ 
dren join in the clamour by shouting with 
their voices, in the hope of making the 
bees settle in their garden, and thus become 
their prize. This custom appears to have 
existed in Greece more than two thousand 
years ago; modem bee-keepers, however, 
wholly discountenance it. 

The bees are very careful not to leave 
the hiva' in a swarm unless the sky is clear 
and fine; a shower of rain will sometimes 
keep them back for a whole day. They 
seem to be able to foresee the state of the 
coming weather. Dr. Evans says, “ That 
the bees can foresee bad weather is a fact 
beyond denial, though liow T or in wliat 
manner we cannot tell. We are often 
surprised to find, even with a promising 
sky, their labours suddenly cease, and that 
those who are abroad hurry home in such 
crowds that the door is too small for their 
admission. But, on strictly examining the 
heavens, we may discern some small and 
distant cloud, winch increases, and soon 
after descends in rain.” They sometimes 
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wander far from home, and do not return 
m the evening, which is a sure sign that 
the next day will be fine. 

Thus these little .creatures become to 
us weather-guides; and as such a modern 
poet thus pleasantly addresses them : 

Give thee good monw, busy Bee! 

No cloud is in the sky; 

The ringdove skims across the lea, > 

The tuneful lark soars high; * 

Gay sunbeams fall on dewy flower, 

Slight breezes stir the tree, 

And sweet is thine own fragrant bower— 

Good morrow, busy Beo! 

Give thee good even, busy Bee! 

The summer day is by; 

Now droning beetles haunt the lea, 

And shrieking plovers cry: 

The light hath paled on leaf and flower. 

The chill wind shakes the tree; 

And thou, well laden, hast left thy bower— 
Good even, busy Bee! 
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if still alive, they attack and sting it to 
death, and then embalm it, covering its 
body with propolis, (a gummy substance, 
which we have described,) so that it can¬ 
not become offensive. 

A poor snail, with a shell on its back, 
having crept into a hive early one morning, 
crawled about for some time, till, at last, 
by means of its own slime, it stuck fastj to 
a part of the hive. There the bece soon 
found it: as it was so large they were not 
able to remove it, and on account of the 
hardness of its shell they could not destroy 
it; so' they formed a border of propolis 
round the whole edge of the shell, fasten¬ 
ing it securely and perfectly down, and 
leaving the creature within to perish. In 
another case, a poor mouse got into a hive, 
and there died, probably stung to death. 
To prevent the bad effects of the decay of 
the dead body, the bees completely and 
thickly coated it all over with this gum. 
We here see their wisdom: where a' small 
quantity of propolis would answer the end, 
they merely made a border; but in the 
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case of the -mouse they knew it to be 
necessary to bury it in this substance. 

This attention to cleanliness is rendered 
very needful for the bees, from the con¬ 
fined space within the hive, and the mul¬ 
titude of active laborious individuals it 
contains. All the cracks or openings, too, 
they have closed up with propolis, and 
the door of entrance is very small. This 
door, Which is the only opening for the 
admission of air, is often much filled up 
by the bees themselves, in departing to 
their work and arriving again at the hive 
on their return. The air within is, of 
course, affected by these things; but, in 
order to prevent it so far as they can, and 
to keep it sweet and clean, these little 
creatures have a most remarkable contri¬ 
vance. They cool themselves, and purify 
the hive, in the sultry days of summer, and 
even at other seasons, by the use of a fan. 

To do. this, they arrange themselves in 
regular order, chiefly on the floor of the 
hive. Here they stand in rows, extend¬ 
ing from the front towards the back part; 
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some outside of tlie entrance, with their 
heads turned to it; those within having 
them always turned in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. Bach bee then unites its wings, by 
the kooks at their extremities, into one 
piece, and flaps them up and down as ladies 
do a fan. The motion is so rapid that 
the wings can scarcely be seen while it is 
going on, and a pleasant buzzing sound 
may be constantly heard by the listener 
outside of the hive. "When one set of 
workers is tired, another takes its place; 
and the current of fresh air thus brought 
into the hive is so important to the family 
of bees that without it they could not live. 

The buzzing sound, as we have stated, 
is chiefly made by their wings: this is, 
also known to us as their limn. It is pro¬ 
duced by beating their wings more or less 
rapidly against the air. The young reader 
may have often whirled his toy called the 
hummer, and will understand how it is 
that the bees make their pleasant sounds. 

The honey-bee has manyenemies. Some¬ 
times the birds find them out, and destroy 
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thieves have been known to drive away a 
colony of the poor insects from their home, 
then take possession of it, and eat all the 
honey it contained. 

But the most dangerous enemy of the 
poor bee, in some countries, is the insect 
called sometimes the wax-moth, and some¬ 
times the bee-moth. 

Another kind of moth, in some pla.ces, 
troubles the bees. It is so large»that it 
has been taken for a bat; and, from its 
great size, and from a certain mark on its 
body, has been called the death’s-head 
hawk-moth. This moth has the power of 
uttering a shrill mournful cry, which is 
said to produce such an effect upon the 
bees that they do not attempt to molest 
it. To defend themselves from this crea¬ 
ture, and keep it out of the hive, when 
they are annoyed by it, they build up, at 
the entrance, a thick rampart or wall of 
wax and propolis. In this wall they leave 
a passage just large enough for one or two 
workers at a time to pass through, but 
which the large moth cannot enter. Bees 
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CHAPTEE X. 

STING OE THE BEE-—ANGER OE BEES—AT¬ 
TACK OE MISSIONARIES BY "WILD BEES. 

To defend it from its enemies of every 
kind, and to protect its home, the bee is 
provided by its Creator with its powerful 
sting. The honey is a treasure which 
invites so many robbers, that its sting is 
J j given it as a necessary protection. 

The sting is placed within a horny 
sheath, or scabbard, which ends in a sharp 
point, and is so slit as to open and permit 
the sting to be thrust out. The sting 
itself consists of two small darts—one 
rather longer than the other, very sharp 
and barbed. In stinging, the sheath is 
first pushed through the skin, and then 
the. longer dart into the flesh, in which it 
is held fast by the barbs; the other dart 
follows, and the whole sting is buried in 
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the flesh: poison is then poured through 
the sheath into the wound, and swelling 
and pain are produced. 



The different parts of a sting, as shown 
in our engraving, may he thus described: 
i is the tube in which the poison is 
secreted, and by which it is passed into 
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the bag 6, from which it is carried into 
another tube into the sheath; e e is the 
ontward sheath, shutting over the inward 
sheath, l l; in in in in are four cartilages, 
or gristly substances, by which the sting 
may be removed in different directions; 
f p are two muscles to draw the sting 
into the sheath ; and d is the sting itself, 
divided into two parts, and barbed at the 
sides. What wonders are contained in 
this curious instrument! 

The poison is said to be so powerful 
that a grain of it would kill a pigeon. 
How strange that sweet honey shoidd 
be converted into poison! And yet this 
is the fact. The bee thrusts her barbed 
sting so violently into the flesh, that she 
is generally unable to withdraw it. In 
her effort to disengage herself the sting 
is mostly tom from the body of the insect, 
and causes her death. The poor bee is 
angry, then, when she stings, but it is to 
her own hurt—she seldom or never stings 
again. What a lesson is this to us! A 
hasty temper and resentful conduct are 
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not only unseemly, but are sure to bring 
upon us sorrow and pain. 

The lioney-bee, however, rarely uses 
her sting against any one unless she is 
attacked, nor at a distance from her own 
home. "When flying abroad in the fields 
and gardens, from flower to flower, she 
will not hurt any living being. How 
seldom are children stung. The cows, 
feeding, quietty, and any other creatures, 
are out of danger, except when near the 
hive. Surely, then, it is only for its own 
defence, and the defence of its property, 
that this little insect seems entrusted with 
so terrible a weapon. 

The bees will attack animals most 
fiercely if they consider their hive in 
danger. Horses left loose in the - field 
have sometimes strayed into the en¬ 
closure, or upon the lawn, too near the 
bee-hives, and by accident have pushed a 
hive from its place, and have been stung 
to death. 

'When, the traveller, Mungo Park, was 
on his perilous journey in Africa, his 
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servants, while searching for honey, dis¬ 
turbed a colony of bees, who at once at¬ 
tacked men and beasts, killing one horse, 
and six asses, and putting all the rest to 
rout. It is related that, in 1525, a mob of 
riotous men went to a pious minister’s 
house in Germany, intending to rob it. 
The minister tried to persuade them not to 
do so wicked an act; but finding all,, his 
appeals were in vain, he told his servants 
to bring his bee-hives, and throw them 
into the midst of the crowd. This was 
done, and the little bees soon put all the 
rioters to flight. 

Bears are very fond of the wild bees’ 
honey, but they are much afraid of the 
owners of the sweets. If the bees dis¬ 
cover them near their homes, they chase 
them at once, and the huge bears turn 
cowards, and run away as fast as possible. 

Those who keep bees have to be prudent 
in undertaking to meddle with the hives, 
or in disturbing the bees in their arrange¬ 
ments. A young lady who was fond of 
the care of the little creatures, and who 
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had no fear, as they had never molested 
her, attempted one day to assist in raising 
a hive from the bench on which it stood, 
but, becoming alarmed,. let go her hold 
too soon, and it fell upon the board, no 
doubt crushing some of the bees. A crowd 
of the angry creatures poured out at once 
from the hive, and, though she retreated 
with all speed towards the house, they 
followed faster than she could run 5 and 
she received a great number of stings 
upon her head and face, from which she 
suffered most severely. 

Dr. Bevan advises a person when stung 
not to he startled or to touch the bee, but 
to be quiet in the hope that the insect 
may be able to withdraw the sting, by 
which her life will be spared, and the pain 
in the wound much lessened. He also 
recommends the application of spirits of 
hartshorn as the best remedy for the relief 
of the pain. The way to extract the sting, 
if left behind, is to press a watch-key 
exactly over the wound. 

The bees are very much influenced by 
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kind and gentle treatment; as, on tlie 
contrary, they are annoj-ed by teasing and 
bad treatment. They are said to know 
their master, and soon become familiar 
with bis children. Those persons who 
have always shown kindness to them they 
will permit to examine their hives, remove 
them, and stay among them, at their 
pleasure. Care, however, should be taken 
not to breathe upon them, nor to ‘buffet 
and blow with the mouth if they come too 
near the face. 

Dr. Bevan, in his work on the “ Honey¬ 
bee,” (and to which we are much indebted 
in compiling this work,) relates a curious 
fact, which shows that bees are not so 
ready to sting as some suppose. A gen¬ 
tleman, -wishing to dislodge a swarm from 
the branches of an apple-tree, placed a 
hive in the hands of a maidservant, who, 
not being irsed to these insects, covered 
her head and shoulders with a cloth to 
guard her face. On shaking the tree, most 
of the bees alighted on the cloth, and quickly 
crept under it, covering the girl’s neck, 
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and nearly all her face. Her master calls 
to her not to he afraid, and, in particula 
not to buffet or strike the bees. He the 
looked for the queen, which he found, ar 
gently caught; but the bees did notfolloi 
There must then be a second queen, 1 
thought'—aud so there was. This 1 
secured also, and placed it in the hive, tl: 
rest flocking after the queen in crowd 
till iff two or three minutes not one be 
remained upon the young woman, wh 
was thus freed from alarm without feelin 
the point of a single sting. 

Bees have sometimes wars among then 
selves. A single bee will attack anothe 
bee, or a whole swarm carry on a furiou 
battle with another swarm. These battle 
are usually occasioned by tbe desire c 
one swarm to take possession of some hiv 
which another has occupied before them 
If one of their queens should he killed ii 
the fight, they all leave off their quarrel 
ling, and unite together in a single swam 
under the surviving queen. 

There are now and then, too, “ corsair’ 
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or robber bees, hungry and ill-behaved, 
who, not haying collected honey enough 
for themselves, try to steal some from 
their neighbours. But, owing to a wet, 
cold season, or some other cause, the poor 
bees who do this wrong are generally half- 
starved for want of food to eat; and if 
their owner would assist them in their 
necessity, by placing a little trough ,of 
honey or syrup before them for a fevj days, 
they would soon leave off these pilfering 
tricks. 

When a hive of bees are about to turn 
corsairs or robbers, they send spies to 
discover the strength of those they are 
going to attack. A few of the spies for 
some days dodge about the doors, trying 
to get in, to obtain more knowledge of 
the strength and riches; but they are 
soon the objects of suspicion, and guards 
are placed at the door to prevent their 
entrance. The spies now return, and 
nest day bring up all their force. They 
commence the siege, and a sad conflict 
ensues, both within and without the hive. 
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sionaries in. India were attacked by bees, 
and nearly lost tbeir lives. They bad 
gone on an excursion with a few pious 
friends, and some pupils under their own 
care, for the purpose of inquiring into the 
natural history of the country. "While 
they were thus engaged, they were assailed 
by a great cloud of wild bees. One of 
the missionaries was the first of the com¬ 
pany attacked, and, after trying in.vain to 
defend himself from injury, he sank upon 
the ground, where he lay almost totally in¬ 
sensible for nearly an hour, before he was 
found by his friends, and relief afforded to 
him. 

The other missionary, Dr. Wilson, at¬ 
tempted to join his friend when he first 
gave the alarm, and himself at once came 
into contact with thousands of the enraged 
insects. He says, “ I sprang into a bush 
for shelter; but there I got no covering 
from their onset. In my attempt to free 
myself from agony and entanglement, I 
slid over a precipice, tearing both my 
clothes and body by the thorns in the 
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Land. ‘ They compassed me about like 
bees,’ is one of the striking figures of the 
psalmist; and the illustration has now to 
us a depth of meaning which we had never 
before realized.” 

David is speaking of the attacks of the 
wicked, and compares them to these fierce 
little creatures, and the manner in which 
they cluster upon the person who is the 
object of their displeasure, and we perceive 
how striking is the comparison. ’ But he 
also declares his confidence in Q-od, and 
that he will preserve his servant. Thejr 
compassed me about like bees;” but “in 
the name of the Lord I will destroy 
them.” 

Those who love and serve God may be 
confident in the hour of the greatest dan¬ 
ger, and even in the prospect of death. 
Hothing can happen to them but what he 
permits, and which shall be for their good. 
Bor them “ to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain.” 
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CHAPTER "XI. 


AGE OE BEES—THEIR. PLIGHT—BEE-HUNT 

-TRANSPORTATION OF HITES-BEES 

IN AUSTRALIA. 

The hoi,i.ey-bees do not live very long, even 
when they are taken care of. The drones 
live hut a few months; the workers less 
than a year; the queen longer than any 
of the bees—some think two years, hut 
the exact length has never been certainly 
discovered. 

These little insects are not active in the 
winter; they sometimes appear to be 
almost in a. torpid state: but if the 
weather becomes mild, and the sun shines 
warmly upon the hive, they soon arouse 
themselves, and are quite lively. They 
are sometimes led, by the bright sunshine, 
to come out of their hives in mid-winter, 
and perhaps fly off into the air ; and then 
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the cold, north wind chills their limbs, find 
they are not able to return to the hire, 
but perish in the fields. 

The flight of bees is very swift: they 
not only beat the stage coaches, but even 
the railroad; for they may be seen dashing 
past the windows of the carriages, even 
when the train is going at an express 
speed. They have been known to cross 
arms of the sea several miles ,wide in 
search of food. 

They have, a dread of rain, and, if a 
heavy cloud passes before the sun, they 
often return home in great haste; but 
when they continue their work till their 
load is completed, and take the direction 
in which their home lies, their course 
towards it is as direct as the flight of an 
arrow. ' Though their hives sometimes 
stand in gardens surrounded by shrubbery, 
yet, as they know the way, and return 
with great speed, taking the shortest route 
towards it, we must suppose that there 
are marks guiding them which escape 
our notice. Each bee will fly directly 
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The little bee, thus disturbed, rises up 
in tbe glass, and finds itself a captive 
within it. Tbe hunter, then placing the 
tumbler on the wooden plate, with the 
piece of honeycomb within its circle, and 
covering the glass, so that the light cannot 
enter it, the bee is soon attracted by the 
honey, and begins to feed upon this new. 
treasure. When several bees have„been 
caught and imprisoned in the stole way, 
and have eaten their fill, one is suffered to 
depart; and, first circling for an instant 
around, it rises swiftly in the air, and 
mates off, in a straight, or bee-line, as it 
is called, to its home. 

The hunter marks well the course it 
takes, and then moving to the distance of 
a few hundred yards from the spot, lets a 
second bee fly, and then again a third, all 
the time marking closely the direction of 
their flight. If the bees take entirely 
opposite directions, he supposes them to 
have come from different hives ; but if the 
spot from which the first bee flew' was 
half a mile from that where the second 
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“It was headed,” he says, “by a veteran 
hunter, a tall lank fellow in homespun 
garb that hung loosely about his limbs, 
and a straw hat shaped not unlike a bee¬ 
hive ; others followed with muskets and 
axes. After journeying some distance, 
they came to an open space on the skirts 
of the forest. Here the leader halted, and 
then quietly went to a low hush on the 
top of which was a piece of honey tomb. 
This was the bait, or lure, for the wild bees. 
Several of them were there, collecting the 
sweets, and then rose into the air. The 
hunters watched them in the course they 
took, and set off in the same direction, 
stumbling over twisted roots, fallen trees, 
with their eyes turned up to the sky. In 
this way they traced the honey-laden bees 
to their home, in the hollow trunk of a 
blasted oak, where, after buzzing about 
for a moment, they were seen to enter a 
hole about sixty feet from the ground. 
Two of the men now began to hew away 
at the tree. The jarring blows of the axes 
seemed to have no effect upon the busy 
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wheeled about in the air, in the place 
where' the tree had stood, and, at length, 
as if aware of their ruin, they settled down 
on a dry branch of another tree, and began 
to buz forth doleful lamentations over the 
downfal of their republic. 

In places where the bee-hives are not 
stationary during the season of flowers, 
the instinct of the bee leads it always ( to 
find its home. In some countries,.sit is a 
common custom with the people to remove 
their hives from one district to another, 
that the bees may make a larger collection 
of honey. In Lower Egypt, the flowers 
do not bloom so early by several weeks 
as in Tipper Egypt, where the climate is 
milder. About the end of October, the 
hives are collected together from the dif¬ 
ferent villages, numbered, marked with the 
names of the owners, and placed in boats 
prepared for the purpose. As many as 
four thousand hives have been seen carried 
along in this way at one time. The boat¬ 
men take charge of them, and they are 
conveyed slowly up and down the river 
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tlie woods, being placed on a kind of cart; 
and at the proper season the honey is ob¬ 
tained from them. 



Until lately bees were unknown in 
Australia. A gentleman who bad noticed 
this fact, when be visited England,obtained 
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sowed, to remind him of his native land. 
The thistles grew, and the owner also 
gave presents to his friends of the pro¬ 
duce ; hut soon the neighbours began to 
feel the effects, for the ripe thistles were 
blown by the wind, and the downy seed 
was driven over pasture land, paddocks, 
and gardens, till at length so much mis¬ 
chief has been caused, that the value of the 
ground has become in some plac'es much 
affected. Are we not taught by these 
two incidents, how important it is to con¬ 
sider the result of our actions ? "We may 
either be the means of diffusing good or 
evil—we may increase the sweets .and 
comforts of life, or we may spread abroad 
that which is hurtful. Let us take warn¬ 
ing, for it is written, “ Be not deceived; 
God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. Bor he 
that soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh 
reap corruption; but he that, soweth to 
the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE CARE OF BEES—WAX-HONET-IN¬ 

STINCT OF THE BEE. 

English cottagers would do well to pay 
more attention to bees. They are objects 
of great value to poor people in other lands, 
and might be more so in this country. 
It is said that, with common care, the 
produce of honey and wax of a good 
swarm will pay the rent of a cottage, and 
perhaps in a good season leave something 
over. A hive is a pretty addition to a 
garden; the bees keep themselves, give 
but little trouble, and yield a certain 
profit. Much, however, depends on the 
country around, and the way in which the 
bees are managed, as to situation and other 
matters. There was an old man. whose 
hive seemed to prosper in bad seasons 
when bis neighbours’ were nearly destitute 
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of honey. But how came this ? His 
cottage was no nearer the pasture, and 
his garden was no larger than the rest. 
Many were the • whisperings and suspi¬ 
cions, which the old man bore calmly. 
When the next honey harvest came round, 
and it was found that his hive contained 
just double what any of the rest had saved, 
he called his neighbours, and said, “ I will 
tell you the cause of my success :* see, I 
place my hives more towards the east 
than you do.” The secret was out; they 
saw that the sun came upon his hive an 
hour sooner, and that his bees were up 
and abroad, and had secured a large share 
of the morning’s honey before his neigh¬ 
bours’ bees had roused themselves for the 
day. Is there no lesson that we may learn 
from this story ? 

The wax which we obtain from the in¬ 
dustrious little'bee is an article of great 
use. The combs, filled with hone3 r when 
taken from the hive, are first placed to 
drain, when the finest and purest honey 
runs from them. They are then closely 
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pressed, to obtain the remainder; after 
which all the particles of the comb are 
collected for the sake of the wax. To 
prepare the wax for use, the combs are 
put into a woollen bag, and the bag placed 
in a kettle of water over the fire. When 
the water has boiled for some time the 
bag is taken out, and the water is set 
aside to cool; the wax then rises to the 
top of the water, when it becomes solid 
and is taken off in a cake. 

White wax is nothing more than the 
yellow wax bleached by exposure to the 
air, the heat of the sun, and moisture. 
Bees’ wax is used for some purposes in 
medicine, and from it the finest candles 
are made ; it is also useful in the manufac¬ 
ture of the best kind of soap, lip-salve, 
and many other things. 

The island of Cuba exports every year 
wax to the value of two hundred thousand 
pounds in money. A South American 
state sends to another state more than 
seventy-five thousand pounds in weight: 
and the quantity increases every year. 
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Large supplies, also, are forwarded from 
America to Europe. 

Wax is a substance which very quickly 
softens and dissolves when heat is applied 
to it. An allusion to this property is 
evidently intended by the psalmist, when 
describing, as in his own person, in the 
twenty-second Psalm, the sufferings of the 
Messiah: he says, “ My heart is like ivax; 
it is melted in the midst of my bowels.” 
Again, in proclaiming the majesty and 
glory of the Lord, in the ninety-seventh 
Psalm, he exclaims: “ The hills melted 
like wax at the presence of the Lord, at 
the presence of the Lord of the whole' 
earth.” The figure is a striking one, to 
point out how those who remain the 
enemies of the Lord shall be utterly de¬ 
stroyed and perish before him. $ 

There are other very instructive simili¬ 
tudes : “ The mountains shall be molten 
under him, and the valleys shall be cleft, 
as wax before the fire,” Mic. i. 4. “As 
wax melteth before the fire, so let the 
ungodly perish at the presence of God,” 
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Psa. lxviii. 2. It is a fearful thing for 
sinners to attempt to resist Grod ; “who 
can stand before him ? And yet he is 
full of mercy: he delighteth in mercy ; he 
invites the guilty to seek his forgiveness 
and blessing, by receiving Jesus Christ 
with true faith as the Saviour. May we 
bow to his sceptre of love, and not provoke 
the*rod of his anger. 

But *not only is the wax prepared by 
the little useful bee, the honey is also a 
most important article for the service of 
man. The busy bee provides not only 
enough for the wants of her own family, 
but she has a great deal to spare for others. 
"When.' sugar was not so plentiful and 
cheap as it now is, honey was more highly 
thought of as an article of food, though it 
is still valued by many as a luxury. 

~We may see sometimes in grocers' shops 
little pots marked “Virgin honey:” this 
is of the best kind ; its fine flavour is given 
to it because the bees pastured' on the 
sweetest plants, and stored their sweets 
in new and clean cells. Formerly, “Nar- 
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bonne honey” was much esteemed, as the 
bees collected it from the. rosemary trees 
which grew around the town of Narbonne 
in France. The best honey is very light- 
coloured and transparent, and is generally 
collected early in the season: the' honey 
is always purer and better when it is 
found in a new comb. If it remains 
longer than one season in the hiye, it 
becomes dark in colour, and is limch less 
valuable. In the worship of the idols, 
amongst the ancient heathen, honey was 
made a part of the offering; and perhaps, 
for this reason, it was not allowed in any 
burnt-offerings of the Jews ; as they were 
always to be distinguished from the idola¬ 
trous nations about them, by the difference 
in their manners and customs, and espe¬ 
cially such as belonged to their religion. 

Honey is always more rich and delicate, 
and has a much finer flavour while still in 
the comb, than it ever has , after being 
separated from it by any process. Some 
allusion to this difference seems intended 
by king David, when, in the nineteenth 
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Psalm, speaking of tLe lav,- and the'judg¬ 
ments of the Loi’d, as contained in the 
Scriptures, he declares, “ More to be 
desired are they than gold, yea, than much 
fine gold: sweeter also than honey and 
the honeycomb.” David seems here to 
compare the honey with gold while still 
mingled with' the. dross, and the fine or 
pure, gold with the 11101-e delicious honey 
in the cdmb. 

We must now close our brief account of 
the Hive and its Wonders: in doing this 
we cannot but inquire, how has the little bee 
obtained the knowledge she possesses P She 
has not gained it by experience. She has 
not tried, first one plan and then another, 
for her curious works, and then decided 
upon that which, oil the whole, she thought 
to be best. This could not be. She was 
not taught these skilful arts by other bees 
older and wiser than herself. No; each 
little bee understood as well at the begin¬ 
ning of her life how to perform her allotted 
task as she did at the close. She is pro- 
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vided with the instruments necessary for 
her work, and she uses them properly. 
She begins the work of her life in the 
right way; and in the same way she 
carries it on, with the most perfect order 
and system, till, in a few short months, 
it is all ended. • 

The wondrous faculty which this insect 
enjoys, to direct all its proceedings, is 
called instinct. It is given to hen, and to 
other insects and inferior creatures. This 
gift is all the teaching which they need. It 
is their guide in all things, and keeps them 
from mistake. 

Then how wonderful that within the 
body of a bee should be contained the 
means for converting the sweets it collects 
into one kind of food for itself—another 
for the common brood—a third for the 
royal—glue for its carpentry—wax for its 
cells—poison for its enemies—honey for 
its master—with a tube almost as long as 
the body itself, which serves alike as a 
telescope and a microscope—with a sting 
so sharp, that were it magnified by the 
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same glass which makes a needle’s point 
seem a quarter of an inch, it would yet 
itself he invisible, and this, too, a hollow 
channel:—and that all these varied opera¬ 
tions and contrivances should be enclosed 
within half an inch in length, and two 
grains in weight, while it is endowed with 
thirty distinct instincts, is a matter which 
overwhelms with wonder and awe.* 

We dan only say of the structure and 
instincts of these ingenious insects, that 
G od has made them so. And of all things 
he has made he has pronounced them to 
be “very good.” It is pleasant to think 
of his goodness, as it is shown to us in the 
wonders of the inferior creation. Should 
we make these wonders the study of every 
day, the longest life would he too short 
for us to discover and dwell upon them all. 

But, if the love of God has done so 
much for the smallest and meanest of his 
creatures, how much more has it done for 
us, to whom are given the higher powers 
of thought and reason! He has made us 
* Quarterly Review, article “The Honey-bee.” 
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capable, not only of perceiving that there 
is a God; the Creator and Euler of all, 
but of understanding much of the perfec¬ 
tion of his character. He has revealed 
that character to us, and taught us all his 
will respecting us in the sacred Scriptures; 
and there he commands us to learn his 
will, and to submit ourselves to him, as 
dear and obedient children. 

God has loved us with a love >so vast, 
so infinite, that he spared not his only 
begotten Son, but gave him up for us all, 
that we, through faith in his name, might 
be saved. Bor us he lived a life of sorrow, 
and for us he died the shameful and pain¬ 
ful death on the cross; for us also he has 
promised to grant his Holy Spirit, in 
answer to prayer, that we may be con¬ 
vinced of sin, converted in our hearts, and 
live a life of holy obedience to his will. 
Thus the Holy Scriptures declare, “ That 
we should believe on the name of his Son 
Jesus Christ, and love one another, as he 
gave us commandment.” Do we, then, 
believe on his name ? Bemembering our 






guilt, have we gone to Him who alone can 
save? For “there is none other name 
given among men whereby we must be 
saved.” Are we yielding oiir hearts to 
the influence of his grace ? Do we love 
his service, and are we seeking to live to 
his praise ? Then happy are we for both 
worlds.' "We shall really obtain the high¬ 
est .amount of happiness in this present 
state: looking around on every object in 
creation, we may-say, “My Father made 
them all:” and we may look upward to 
that happy world where we shall better 
love God, and more fully understand .alb 
his works and ways. A t 







